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.vnress themselves in writing witli ease and f a i r 
2 To spell and e. p 
correctness. alld detailed account of any subject they have 

„ To gi ve an 01U ^ 

studied. iescr . be - n writing vvhat they have seen, or heard from the 

newspapers. familiar acquaintance with the common 

They should ^ ^ powe r to reproduce some of these i n 


5 - 


objects of the country, 
brushwork. various handicrafts. 

6 ‘ Sh °a U rilhmItic, a knowledge of vulgar and decimal fractions, 


6 . 

* 7 - 


111 


etc. 


P T' w’.S»r,T^br. a,.d geometry. 

4 Of elementary Latin * grammar, and, say, the first two books of 

should haviTsome power of understanding spoken Fnmh; 
should be able to speak a little ; be able to read a fairly easy French 


book. 

*ii. 

* 


In German , much the same as in French, but less progress. 


12. In Italian, pronunciation and the power to read a little. 

13. In History they will have gone through a rather detailed study of 


English, French, and classical History (Plutarch). 

?4. In Geography they will have studied in detail the map of the 
world, and have been at one time able to fill in landscape, industries, 
etc., from their studies of each division of the map. 

15. They will have learned the elements of physical geography , 
botany , human physiology , and natural history , and will have read 
interesting books on some of these subjects. 

*16. They should have a sufficient knowledge of English grammar. 

17. They should have a considerable knowledge of Scripture history 
and the Bible text. 

18. They should have learned a good deal of Scripture and of poetry , 
and should have read some literature. 

19. They should have learned Tonic sol-fa and a number of Enghsh y 
French and German songs. 

20. They should have learned Swedish drill and various calisthemc 
exercises. 


°f the teacher. Ejects must depend largely on the knowledge and 


lk IN MEMOR IAM.” 

By the Rev. Canon C. V. Gorton. 

I i has been said that men oftenest fail to see the trees 
tor the wood, and women the wood for the trees. Whether 
this statement is correct or not does not concern us now. 
Hut certainly if we would approach Tennyson’s In Memoriam 
rightly, we must first walk through and round the wood 
then more fair will seem to us the growth of each tree. 

It is my purpose to lead readers to follow the general 
scheme of the poem— this gained each section will reveal 
fresh beauties, new meanings. 

Ihe poem, as a whole, seeks to answer those questions 
which the heart moved by bitter loss asks— Is there a future 
lifer If there is, is it a conscious life? Is there personal 
identity r Will there be mutual recognition, continuance of 
attachment r If there is no marrying or giving in marriage, 
will the marriage bond, and all that it means, stand the stress 
of death ? Shall friend meet friend r What is the state of the 
departed, do we pass from them as they pass from us, are we 
too hidden ? Is death for them an arresting of growth r Can 
love conquer death ? The poet is conscious of the solution of 
Easter, but he relies not on the written revelation. The 
shekinah of God is the spirit of man. What light does this 
shekinah give ? How far does the intuitive perception of man 
corroborate the answer given by the dogma of Scripture r 
Let me quote from F. W. Robertson : — 

“ By slow degrees all doubts, and worse, are answered, not as 
a philosopher would answer them, nor as a theologian or a 
metaphysican, but it is the duty of a poet by intuitive faculty, 
in strains in which imagination predominates over thought 
and memory. And one of the manifold beauties of this 
exquisite poem, and which is another characteristic of true 
poetry, is that piercing through all sophistries, its falling back 
upon the grand primary , simple truths of our humanity. These 
first principles which underlie all needs, which belong to our 
earliest, and in which the wisest and best have rested through 
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,, , r i„ht, that darkness shall be clear, that 

a " a ? e t- Tthat the immortal is in us, that 
love is k. g, , hoogh faith and form 

Be sundered in the night ol fear. 

J nt accnme Easter. All that Easter means 

The P ° e uv comes not to aid him in his need. Therefore i, 
consequently ^ (he Gospel it mus , not be in those scenes 

wase 1 f l ‘ 'triumph of Christ over death ; nor to the 

which dep such a scene as that of the 

rCi rTS for a moment the scene in St. 
iTn It is a scene of family life, without, the beauty of 
nature and within, the beauty of family affection. Jesus of, - 
hues resorted thither, he found there a home of seclusion and 
rest Each character has a marked individuality. Martha, 
busy capable, talkative. Mary, meditative, sfmtuelll, 
feeling more than she utters, her acts sacramental ; and 
Lazarus? well, it is he “ whom Jesus loved. On this scene 
notma and nf hone bears in sickness, sorrow', and unex- 


pected death. 

Death is followed by burial. “ He whom Thou lovest is 
dead.” Then follows the havoc of death, the humiliation 
and shame, “Behold he stinketh.” Then the question of 
wounded hearts, the bitter “Why?” “Lord, if lhou hadst 
been here he had not died.” Could not this man who opened 
the eyes of the blind have caused that he whom he loved 
had not died ? “ Your brother shall rise again ! ” But in the 
meantime, “ Where art thou, brother ? ” In the meantime, the 
tears of Martha and Mary, yes ! and the tears of Jesus Himself. 
Does not the analogy strike us ? Well, it struck Tennyson. 
Who was the Lazarus of the poem? “Arthur H. Hallam 
was snatched away by sudden death at Vienna, in the twenty- 
third year of his age. And now in this obscure and solitaiy 
church repose the mortal remains of one too early lost for 
public fame, but already conspicuous among his contem- 
poraries for the brightness of his genius, the depth of his 
understanding, the nobleness of his disposition, the fervour 
of his piety, and the purity of his life.” Such is the 
inscription in Clevedon Cl lurch. 

Ihis is no effusive estimate of family admiration ; all evi- 

w- ^ ^ rea * men among whom he moved unite > n 

one high admiration of this remarkable man. 
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And not the least feature of the poem is the portrait, the 
character of one who represents all that a man should be. 

“A life that all the Muses deck’d 

With gifts of grace, that might express 
All-coinprehensive tenderness, 

All-subtilising intellect. 

“Seraphic intellect and force 

To seize and throw the doubts of man ; 

Impassion’d logic, which outran 
I he hearer in its fiery course. 

“High nature amorous of the good, 

But touch’d with no ascetic gloom, 

And passion pure iu snowy bloom 
Thro’ all the years of April blood.” (109) 

Bishop Thirwall, a master mind, wrote of Hallam, “that 
he was actually captivated by him.” This hard and self- 
contained man wrote of him, “He is the only man of 
my standing before whom I bow in conscious inferiority in 
everything.” Alford wrote, “ Hallam was a man of wonderful 
mind and knowledge on all subjects, hardly credible at his 
age. I long ago set him down for the most wonderful person 
I ever knew. He was of the most tender and affectionate 
disposition.” 

Mr. Gladstone recognised in Hallam a kindred spirit of 
genius, pure as it was lofty. 

“ I marked him 

As a fair Alp: and loved to watch the sunrise 
Dawn on his ample brow,” 

and adds, “ it would be easy to show what in the varied 
forms of human excellence he might, had life been granted 
to him, have accomplished ; much more difficult to point the 
finger and say, ‘This he could never have done.’ I need add 
nothing further to accentuate the remarkable testimony to 
a promise the most complete of any man of the century ; but 
the more complete it is, the more mysterious becomes 
the disaster of his death, the more natural that his loss to 
his dearest friend should force forward the questionings 
the great Why, which we find written in what Mr. (.Tladstone 
termed “ the richest oblation ever offered of the affection of 
friendship at the tomb of the departed. 

Let us now turn to In Metnotiavi itself, and I would invite 
readers to follow this analysis with their copy of the poem. 
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As WoVop^s I'is Paradise Lost with an invocation to the 
u ,! Snirit S" this poem opens with a dedication to In- 


carnate Love. . . 

“Strong Son of God, immortal l.ove, 

Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faitli, and faith alone, embrace, 
Believing where we cannot prove. 


“Thou seemest human and divine, 

The highest, holiest manhood, thou : 
Our wills are ours, we know not how ; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 


“We have but faith: we cannot know: 
For knowledge is of things we see; 
And yet we trust it comes from thee, 
A beam in darkness: let it grow.” 


This prelude foretells the end from the beginning, like the 
prelude of Genesis, where God blessed the world and saw 
that it was very good, and this on the edge of the tragedy 
of human history. 

We pass from light into darkness, from faith in the unseen 
but ruling love, into fellowship with sorrow. 


"O Sorrow, cruel fellowship, 

O Priestess in the vaults of Death, 
O sweet and bitter in a breath, 
What whispers from thy lying lip? 


“‘Ihe stars,’ she whispers, ‘blindly run; 

A web is wov’n across the sky ; 

From out waste places comes a cry, 

And murmurs from the dying sun.” (3) 

Sorrow clothes all nature in her own mourning garb, and 
blurs all truth. 

“And shall I take a thing so blind, 

Embrace her as my natural good ; 

Dr ctush her, like a vice of blood, 

Upon the threshold of the mind?” (3) 

He rejects the commonplace which is offered to Hamlet by 
h,s uncle-Air thing is common. 


iu '°ss is common would not make 
My own less bitter, rather more : 

00 common ! Never morning wore 
0 evemn g. but some heart did break.” (6) 

for *alW W t0 fellowship with fathers who wee 

sons, with the mother who thinks of her sailor la 
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her lovt's tread' “ S6a ' W “ h ‘ he «»<> waits in vain for 
sad A burth 1, en- iS Heart 8 °“ f ° r ‘ h “ the shi P *• 

I hear the noise about thy keel ; 

1 hear the bell struck in the night: 

1 see the cabin-window bright; 

I see the sailor at the wheel. 

“Thou bring’st the sailor to his wife, 

And travel I’d men from foreign lands; 

And letters unto trembling hands; 

And, thy dark freight, a vanish’d life.” (10) 

Nature and man are in contrast. There is the calm of 
morn without a sound, the calm and deep peace of the 
high wold, calm and deep peace of autumn, of leaves which 
redden as they fall, calm of the seas, and the calm of him 

who sleeps on the deep, but within the heart the restlessness 
of doubt. 

“ Lo, as a dove when up she springs 
To bear thro’ Heaven a tale of woe, 

Some dolorous message knit below 
The wild pulsation of her wings.” (12) 

So his spirit goes forth to meet the ship, and circles 

. . . . “Moaning in the air: 

‘Is this the end? Is this the end?”' 

The vessel draws near, he blesses her for her office, she 
touches the shore, and Arthur comes to his native land ; at 
Clevedon he is buried, on the banks of the Severn, and he is 
laid to rest. 

“ They laid him by the pleasant shore 
And in the hearing of the wave.” (19) 

The poet enters the churchyard. 

“ I sing to him that rests below.” 

Men rebuke him for his musing of sorrow — how full of the 
pathos of simplicity. 

“ I do but sing because I must, 

And pipe but as the linnets sing: 

“And one is glad; her note is gay, 

For now her little ones have ranged ; 

And one is sad ; her note is changed, 

Because her brood is stol’n away.” (21) 
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live years of fair friendship, and longs to 
He recalls his * J * eternal. 

follow his friend, die long* r 

••Still onward winds the dreary way, 

I with it; for 1 long to prove 
No lapse of moons can canker Love, 
n 1 . i ^ tonniipc; mav SRV. 






He will no. par. with his love for all the burden it brings. 

“I hold it true, whate’er befall; 

I feel it when 1 sorrow most ; 

»Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.” (27) 


We come to the conclusion of the first section of the poem 
with the first Christmas, and Christmas brings its message to 
the saddened home, where all renews at first the memories of 

th Thepoet hears the bells of the four village churches near, 
now sounding long, now dying into silence; they meet his 
sorrow with a challenge — 

‘‘Rise, happy morn, rise, holy morn, 

Draw forth the cheerful day from night: 

O Father, touch the east, and light 
The light that shone when Hope was born.” 


But what of him who had been the centre of joy? Does he 
know and yet love r So he leads us to Bethany. 


“When Lazarus left his charnel-cave, 
And home to Mary’s house return’d, 
Was this demanded — if he yearn’d 
To hear her weeping by his grave?” 


Was this question asked / 4 Where wert thou, brother, those 
four days?” Why was not this asked and answered ? Ihe 
record made, what comfort had it left for sorrow ! 

But Mary asks not ; sufficient for her, Lazarus is there, and 
the Saviour is there ; she questions not, she loves, believes, 
adores. 


“Her eyes are homes of silent prayer, 

Nor other thought her mind admits 
But, he was dead, and there he sits, 

And he that brought him back is there. 

‘ All subtle thought, all curious fears, 

Borne down by gladness so complete, 

She bows, she bathes the Saviour’s feet 
With costly spikenard and with tears.” (3 2 ) 
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Such faith is not his. Is such simple faith of true hearts to 
be disturbed ? It may be the faith won through mental 

a t,igher s,and p° int ’ »«' * •« « fruitful 

In his own sad questionings, questionings such as Mary 
may know not he feels the awful doubt, if indeed there be any 

future life? But if not, all is mockery-better die with the 
bare bodkin. 

“’Iwere best at once to sink to peace, 

Like birds the charming serpent draws, 

To drop head-foremost in the jaws 
Of vacant darkness and to cease/’ (34) 

But even supposing no future state, does not love justify life'! 
He casts aside this in anger; what can love be which has no 
background of eternity ? 

“ If Death were seen 

At first as Death, Love had not been.” 

So grasping this truth by intuition, his heart goes forth 
to the Christ, who gives the living lesson to be read by all. 

“And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds, 

More strong than all poetic thought; 

“ Which he may read that binds the sheaf, 

Or builds the house, or digs the grave, 

And those wild eyes that watch the wave 
In roarings round the coral reef.” (36) 

But the unknown state of the departed is fresh cause for 
sorrow ; are they removed to a higher sphere, and other 
duties ? There is the great gulf fixed, mutual interests, mutual 
progress ceases. Is death merely a sleep, or if the dead sleep 
not, can any flash of earth surprise his friend r 

One clear purpose at least of this earth is the growing 
assertion of personal identity ; whereas — 

“ The baby new to earth and sky, 

What time his tender palm is prest 
Against the circle of the breast, 

Has never thought that ‘this is I.'” (45) 

Therefore he rejects those theories of a future state which 
deny the continuance of individual being — the merging of 


a jn memoriam. 
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Tin the general soul cannot satisy love which 

personal. „ { ghall know him when we meet." 

Vmnes are not proofs ; they are intuitions 0 f 

B t "‘ rnTpoeTdoes no. dare .o 

P° et ‘ “trust a larger lay, 

But rather loosens from the lip 
Short swallow-flights of song, that dip 
Their wings in tears, and skim away.” ( 48) 

He longs for the presence of his friend in lines instinct 
athos. “ Be near me when my light is low. Be nea 
fn pain, in my faithlessness. 

H Be near me when I fade away, 

To point the term of human strife, 

And on the low dark verge of life 


is 


with 
near me 


But then there is somewhat majestical about the dead. 
Can they know us and yet love us ? \es ; because they know 
us they will love us. To doubt them is to wrong them. Our 
very weaknesses may be the cause of experience, never an 
excuse for sin, and yet a power which may convince us the 
more of the beauty of holiness. So light begins to dawn. 

“ Oh yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill.” 

"That nothing walks with aimless feet; 

That not one life shall be destroyed.” 

“ Behold, we know not anything; 

I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last — far oft — at last, to all, 

And every winter change to spring.” ( 54 ) 

But is not this very crying of the child in the night, the 
■crying for the light, an intimation of the Divine in us r 

“ fhe wish, that of the living whole 
No life may fail beyond the grave, 

Derives it not from what we have 
lhe likest God within the soul.” (33) 

r a ^ as> w ^ en I test this with reason, how Nature is seel 
0 waste, Nature seems callous, so he cries — 

I falter where I firmly trod, 

And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
at slope thro’ darkness up to God. 
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“ I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 

And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 

And faintly trust the larger hope.” (55) 

But the trust is but faint ; what reason to think that Nature 
red in tooth and claw, that man "with splendid purpose in 

1 1 ’ r W ^° r °^ S l ^ 6 P salm to wintry skies, and builds 

splendid fames, should be an exception ? He too will be 
blown about the desert dust. 

“ O life as futile, then, as frail ! 

O for thy voice to soothe and bless ! 

What hope of answer, or redress ? 

Behind the veil, behind the veil." (56) 

He returns again to consider the possible condition of the 
departed, he cannot think of his friend as no more, they must 
meet, will there be a great separation between them ? No ! 
“ what was, again shall be.’* So he gains happiness in recalling 
the face of his friend, the happy days of the past. Fame had 
been his, but work need not cease with life below. Is fame 
an immortality ? No ! it is an earnest of future work. 

“So here shall silence guard thy fame; 

But somewhere, out of human view, 

Whate’er thy hands are set to do 
Is wrought with tumult of acclaim.” (75) 

In seeking to guard his fame on earth, some solace comes 
in sorrow, and again are heard the Christmas bells, and 
we pass to the third section of the poem. The question 
now is asked — Did his friend lose by death , lose in noble 
purposes, did death arrest his growth ? There can be 
no arrest ; death may in an instant accomplish the work of 
years, ripening at a touch. Fresh meanings come to life. 

“ Eternal process moving on, 

From state to state the spirit walks; 

And these are but the shatter’d stalks 
Or ruiu’d chrysalis of one.” (82) 

Human worth transported will bloom otherwhere. 

Again the poet dwells on the past ; he revisits in mind 
Cambridge and his home at Sowerby — scenes of fellowship 
in Nature, where Arthur H. tasted the romance of love. 

“ And brushing ankle-deep in flowers, 

We heard behind the woodbine veil 
The milk that bubbled in the pail, 

And buzzings of the honied hours.” (89) 

VOL. xiv. — no. 10. 
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If the^tTTn be recalled, cannot communion be held with 
the spirit of the beloved? 


. “ Dare I say 

No spirit ever brake the band 
That stays him from the native land 
Where first he walk’d when claspt in clay . (93) 


But to hold such communion, the heart must be pure, the 
head sound, the affections must be divine, the heavenly spirits, 
themselves at peace, cannot make themselves heard in a 
tumultuous heart. 

Nature calms the sorrow, recalls so vividly the form and 
feature, that the dead man seems to touch him from the past. 
He seems to share his courage in grappling problems of life, 
his faith gains through pain, for he was one who 


‘‘Perplext in faith, but pure in deeds, 

At last he beat his music out. 

1 here lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 


“ He fought his doubts and gather’d strength, 

He would not make his judgment blind, 

He faced the spectres of the mind, 

And laid them : thus he came at length 

“To find a stronger faith his own." (96) 

So dawns the third Christmas eve and the fourth section of 
the poem. 

It is no longer the old bells, the former chimes, but the 
bells of a new home which sound — sounding like strangers’ 
voices. But on New Year’s eve the bells have for him a 
new song — 

“ Ring out the old, ring in the new, 

Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 

The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true.” 

Sorrow which enervates, which hinders the task of life, 
must be set aside. 

“ Ring in the valiant man and free, 

d he larger heart, the kindlier hand; 

Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be.” (106) 
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Though fresh beauties of ch-racler appear as he .ueUuates 
on fits friend, spring comes, fife quickens, and duty calls. 
What a spring he reveals to us. 

“Now fades the last long streak of snow, 

Now burgeons every maze of quick 
About the flowering squares, and thick 
By ashen roots the violets blow. 

“Now rings the woodland loud and long, 

1 he distance takes a lovelier hue, 

And drown’d in yonder living blue 
The lark becomes a sightless song. 

“Now dance the lights on lawn and lea, 

1 he flocks are whiter down the vale, 

And milkier every milky sail 
On winding stream or distant sea; 

“ Where now the seamew pipes, or dives 
In yonder greening gleam, and fly 
The happ}' birds, that change their sky 
To build and brood ; that live their lives 

“From land to land; and in my breast 
Spring wakens too; and my regret 
Becomes an April violet, 

And buds and blossoms like the rest.” (1 15) 

The joyous resurrection of life around reawakens hope and 
trust. It is for a future tie of lasting blessedness with 
Arthur rather than for the severed tie of bygone days that 
his quickened yearning desires. Restored to greater vigour 
of life, he asks who can think upon the gradual forming of 
this wondrous earth and of the sea of fire, until at last, man, 
the crowning work of Time, arose, and believe in man’s 
annihilation r 

“ We trust that those we call the dead 
Are breathers of an ampler day 
For ever nobler ends.” (118) 

Materialism defeats its own ends. Why like St. Paul fight 
with beasts at Ephesus ? Why strive to know r What 
matters science unto men, if to-morrow we die r 

“ Let him, the wiser man who springs 
Hereafter, up from childhood shape 
His action like the greater ape, 

But I was born to other things." 


(126) 
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~~~ , ¥ nnrm ind on material changes we lose our 

. u "'There where the deep rolls, were forests, there where 
,he town roars, was once the stillness of the deep; the h.lls 

.,o11oirc r'jarvpn 


“The hills are shadows, and they flow 

From form to form, and nothing stands; 
They melt like mist, the solid lands, 

Like clouds they shape themselves and go.” 


“But in my spirit will I dwell, 

And dream my dream, and hold it true; 
For tho’ my lips may breathe adieu, 

I cannot think the thing farewell.” (123) 


One thing is fixed and abiding, that which we call spirit; 
and amid all uncertainties one truth is certain, that to a 
loving human soul a parting which shall be eternal is 
unthinkable. 

And now we reach the climax. 

It is not by any effort of the understanding that we can 
apprehend God. Not the grandest, not the most cunningly 
devised thing in all Nature can prove Him. 


“I found Him not in world or sun, 

Or eagle’s wing, or insect’s eye; 

Nor thro’ the questions men may try, 
The petty cobwebs we have spun : 


44 If e’er when faith had fall’ll asleep, 

I heard a voice ‘believe no more’ 

And heard an ever-breaking shore 
That tumbled in the Godless deep; 

44 A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 

And like a man in wrath the heart 
Stood up and answer’d ‘I have felt.’” (124) 

And he who cries to Him as a child to a father out of 
the depths of this unalterable, ineradicable need of Him, 

shall feel, although he may not see His hand stretched out 
to him. 

We who read these lines now can little realise what 

t ey meant to the age in which they were written. Old 

ra ltions were cast off, old faiths and limitations of thought 

were yielding ; freedom was won, but what did it bring 
men to f 
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have hL ; in G ° d and ^mortality which we 

have been struggling to clear from superstition suddenly 

seems in the atr, and in seeking for a firm basis for this faith 
we find ourselves in the midst of a fight with death. What 
InMemmam did for us was to impress on us the ineffaceable 
an ineradicable conviction that huvianity will not and 
cannot acquiesce in a Godless world. He did not meet the 
atheistic tendencies of modern science with more confident 
defiance, overriding results laboriously reached. 

I always feel this strongly if reading the lines just quoted. 
At this point, if the stanzas had stopped there, we should have 
shaken our heads and said 4 Feeling must not usurp the 
function of reason ; feeling is not knowing. It is the duty 
of the rational being to follow truth wherever it leads.’ But 
the poet knows this, accordingly in the next stanza he gives 
the turn to humility in the protest of feeling which is required 
to win the assent of man in men. 


4 No, like a child in doubt and fear: 

But that blind clamour made me wise; 

Then was I as a child that cries, 

But, crying, knows his father near. (124) 

44 Ihese lines,” he adds, 44 1 can never read without tears. I 
feel in them the indestructible and inalienable minimum of 
faith which humanity cannot give up because it is necessary 
for life.” 

So the poem moves on in growing faith and peace. Hope 
had never lost its youth for him, he claims. She did not look 
through dimmer eyes. Love had ever breathed the spirit of 
his song. 

“Love is and was my Lord and King, 

And in his presence I attend 
To hear the tidings of my friend, 

Which every hour his couriers bring. 

“ Love is and was my King and Lord, 

And will be, tho’ as yet I keep 
Within his court on earth, and sleep 
Encompass’d by his faithful guard, 

“ And hear at times a sentinel 

Who moves about from place to place, 

And whispers to the worlds of space, 

In the deep night, that all is well.” (126) 
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, . „i, not for his friend alone, but for all 

Y ”: f T h , tide n»y set at times among nations to evil, 
” a t f turns with the stronger flow for righteousness. 


“ I see in part 

That all, as in some piece of art, 
Is toil cooperant to an end.” (128) 


..The more I hope and labour, the nearer, the closer the 
communion with the blessed, the more assured I am of us 

consummation.” 

The poem concludes as it opened, with prayer for a purified 
will. The will to live thus stands for what is highest and 
most enduring in us. It flows through our deeds and makes 

them pure. 

“That we may lift from out of dust 
A voice as unto him that heais, 

A cry above the conquer’d years 
To one that with us works, and trust, 


“With faith that comes of self-control, 

I he truths that never can be proved 
Until we close with all we loved, 

And all we flow from, soul in soul.” (131) 

Thus love has not only conquered doubt, and fear, and 
death, but inspires life. 

Love leads to the eternal truth — “Beloved now are we the 
sons of God, and it does not yet appear what we shall be.” 

“Thus the soul, after grappling with anguish, darkness, 
emerges with the inspiration of a strong and steadfast faith 
in the love of God for man, and in the oneness of man with 
God, and of man with man in Him.” 

“ I hat God, which ever lives and loves, 

One God, one law, one element, 

And one far-off divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves.” 


NATURE’S FORETHOUGHT. 

By E. M. E. Wilkinson. 

As a preliminary remark, I must explain that the term 
Mature is here used to designate that w'onderful Power 
which is behind all things — the “ very pulse of the machine,” 
which sets all in an orderly motion, and without which we 
can imagine life to be nothing but chaos and darkness — or 
rather, we cannot imagine life at all, for to us it means 
law and order. Wonderful manifestations of this Power are 
daily before our eyes, and for this very reason, alas! — 
because they are so common and universal — we fail to see 
their beauty and to wonder at them. 

Looking at the plant-world alone, I will try to give some few 
instances (out of the countless number) of the manifestation 
of this Power in a wise forethought, which we find as mar- 
vellously displayed in Nature’s care for the humblest “ weed,” 
as in the glories of the heavens. 

If we consider for a moment what “life” means to a plant 
— how real to it, as to us human beings, is the struggle 
for existence, with enemies and dangers on every side — we 
shall see how great is the need for care and forethought in 
securing for the plant itself the best conditions of life possible, 
and also for its children after it. 

It is in connection with the latter, the propagation of 
its species, that I particularly wish to write, for it seems 
to me that nowhere in the whole vegetable world does 
Nature display more wonderful forethought than in the 
various devices for the protection and distribution of seed. 
The question of how and from what cause the various 
modifications of different parts of the plant arose is a most 
interesting and difficult one, but it is quite beyond the scope 
of this paper to consider it at all, and I will therefore only 
try to describe some of the curious and interesting devices 
of plants for the protection and distribution of their seed 
which have come under my notice. 


